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FEtRUARY 


Haverhill  Civic 
Symphony  Makes 
Debut 


Th*  new  Haverhill  (Mase.)  Civic 
Symphony  Orchestra  presented  its 
first  concert  November  28,  1948 
under  the  direction  of  Sayard  Stone, 
with  a  playing  personnel  of  40 
musicians,  a  vocal  soloist,  14  civic 
conscious  citizens  who  acted  as  co¬ 
sponsors,  a  president,  organizer  and 
business  manager,  secretary  and  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Julius  Woessner, 
conductor  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Orchestral 
works  played  on  this  first  concert 


Ballet  Egyptian  —  Luigini 


Songe  d'Automne  —  Joyce 


Scenes  Pittoresques  —  Massenet 


Selections  from  Pinafore  — 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan 


Pizzicato  Polka  —  Delibes 


Andante  Contobile— Tschaikowsky 


Tanithauser  March  —  Wagner. 


The  organisation  clecrly  stated  its 
purpose  in  the  program;  "The  or¬ 
chestra  was  created  to  use  music  in 
promoting  greater  unity  in  our  com¬ 
munity,  to  build  morale,  to  increase 
musical  opportunities  in  which  all 
people  may  participate,  to  make 
Haverhill  a  finer  city,  and  to  prevent 
juvenile  delinquency.  Music  includes 
everybody,  all  races,  all  creeds,  all 
nationalities,  all  ages,  all  political 
faiths.  All  differences  are  obliterated 
in  the  common  musical  participation. 
Musical  participation  is  democracy 
embodied." 

Tickets  for  the  concert  were  do¬ 
nated  to  school  children  studying 
orchestral  instnunents,  efforts  ore 
being  made  to  raise  sufficient  funds 
to  send  an  oboe  player  to  Boston 
University  School  of  Music  for  study, 
and  members  of  the  Haverhill 
Symphony  hove  already  played  with 
the  Lowell  Orchestra  and  the  And¬ 
over  (Mass.)  Community  Orchestra. 


Michael  Ficocelli,  Conductor,  Youngstown  Symphony  Orchestra.  Youngstown, 
Ohio.  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  President,  American  Symphony  Orchefira 
League. 


Arthur  B.  Lipkin,  League  President,  Assists  in  the 
Opening  of  Two  Symphony  Campaigns 
Youngstown,  Ohio  and  Birmingham,  Alabama 


Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin  assisted 
in  the  opening  of  the  Youngstown 
Symphony  campaign  on  September 
21st.  At  11:00  o'clock  in  the  morning 
he  appeared  before  the  Women's 
Committee;  at  12:00  noon  he  met 
with  the  Special  Gifts  Committee;  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  radio  at  3:00  and 
again  at  4:00  and  at  6:30  gave  the 
main  speech  for  the  dinner  meeting. 
Quoting  from  the  Youngstown  Daily 
Vindicator  —  "Mild-mannered  Arthur 
Bennett  Lipkin,  Philadelphia.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League,  delivered  one  of 
the  most  forceful  speeches  packed 
with  facts  in  behalf  of  good  music 
that  the  campaign  workers  have 
ever  heard." 

"With  your  own  symphony  orch¬ 
estra  music  can  be  brought  to  life. 
Unless  you  give  your  local  talent  a 
place  to  be  heard  it  will  wither  and 
die.  You  never  know  what  you  have 
in  your  community  until  it  is  heard. 
A  symphony  orchestra  is  a  fountain 
that  enriches  the  entire  community, 
but  it  must  be  supported  by  an 
organization  that  is  deeply  rootea  in 
the  city.  It  must  be  supported  by 
business,  society,  civic  groups. 


Lamar  Stringfield, 
Composer-Conductor, 
Challenges  ''Tradition 
for  Tradition's  Sake" 
Theory 


Conductor  of  the  Charlotte  (North 
Carolina)  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
a  November  concert,  Lamar  String- 
field  explained  his  views  on  orches¬ 
tra  seating,  bowing  ond  program 
notes  in  the  concert  program. 

"My  first  aim  as  a  conductor  is 
to  make  good  music  sound  well. 
With  this  in  mind.  I  have  instituted 
what  many  musicians  may  term  an 
unorthodox  seating  arrangement.  The 
acoustics  on  the  stage  and  in  the 
hall,  the  particular  qualities  of  each 
instrument,  the  number  of  players 
in  each  section  —  all  had  a  port  in 
shaping  the  final  seating  arrange¬ 
ment. 


churches,  and  especially  the  wom¬ 
en,"  stated  Lipkin. 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Owsley,  President 
of  the  Youngstown  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  personally  reported  on  the 
great  help  which  Mr.  Lipkin  gave  to 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  stating 
that  the  excellent  start  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  had  resulted  in  greatly  in¬ 
creased  ticket  sales  and  special  gifts 
memberships. 

The  Youngstown  Orchestra  will 
play  a  series  of  seven  concerts  in¬ 
cluding  on  appearance  with  a  high 
school  music  festival  in  April  1949. 
Eleazar  de  Carvalho  will  be  guest 
conductor  for  the  December  concert. 
Guest  soloists  will  include  Claudia 
Piiua,  vocalist,  Rosaland  Tureck, 
pianist,  Anatol  Kitain,  pianist.  Erica 
Morini,  violinist,  and  Salvatore  Bac- 
coloni,  basso  buffo. 

Mr.  Lipkin  flew  from  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  to  Birmingham.  Ala.,  where 
the  Birmingham  Civic  Symphony  is 
being  revised.  According  to  its  pres¬ 
ident,  Mr.  H.  B.  Rust.  Mr.  Lipkin's  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  was  a  tremendous  help. 
As  the  Birmingham  Symphony  re- 
Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  4 


"I  have  abandoned  the  traditional 
"first  chcdr"  or  "first  stand"  idea 
which  places  musicians  in  position  of 
relative  ability.  The  best  may  now 
be  seated  on  the  last  or  middle 
stands,  or  the  first. 


"Then  a  string  ployer's  difference 
in  schooling  may  influence  the  choice 
of  his  chair.  "Free  bowing"  on  the 
part  of  the  string  players  is  em¬ 
ployed  which  allows  full  freedom 
in  response  to  my  ideas  of  music 
phrasing  and  interpretation. 

"One  player  may  get  the  desired 
effect  best  with  on  up-bow,  while 
another  with  a  down-bow.  To  me, 
the  sound  is  much  more  important 
than  the  theatrical  look  of  precision 
practiced  by  many  orchestras.  The 
arrangement  that  I  use  for  string 
choirs  reverts  to  the  positions  used 
in  the  classic,  romantic  and  modern 
schools:  thot  is,  dividing  the  first 
and  second  violins  so  that  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  two  sectioru  can  be 
retained.  To  carry  out  this  effect, 
the  bass  strings  are  grouped  with 
the  first  violins  thus  putting  the  in¬ 
ner-voices  together. 

"You  moy  be  wondering  at  the 
Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  4 
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NEWS  LETTER 


A  "Symphony  of 
Fashion"  Raises 
Money  For 
Wichita 

The  maintenance  fund  of  the  Wich¬ 
ita  Symphony  Society  needed  ad¬ 
ditional  money.  But  that  ia  not 
new*.  What  Symphony  could  not 
use  additional  financial  assistance? 
The  news  lies  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  fund  was  augmented.  With 
superhuman  ambition  and  energy 
Mrs.  Earl  Waldrop,  President  of  the 
Women's  Association  of  the  Wichita 
Symphony  Society  decided  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  "Symphony  of  Fashion",  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  benefit  for  the  St. 
Louis  Symphony  given  by  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Group  of  that  city. 

In  the  lost  week  of  May  plans 
were  inaugurated  for  the  "Symphony 
of  Fashion",  a  blending  of  music, 
fashion  and  dance  unique  in  the 
history  of  these  arts.  The  Wichita 
Symphony  orchestra  under  the  baton 
of  Orien  Dailey,  was  designated  to 
ploy  the  varied  musical  score  a- 
dapted  to  the  production  and  theme. 
The  Four  Ages  of  Women.  Over  ISO 


fashion  creations  and  all  of  the 
appropriate  accessories  were  to  be 
selected  by  Wichita's  merchants  dur¬ 
ing  their  New  York  buying  trips. 
The  Wichita  Civic  Ballet  with  Hilde- 
garde  Lewis  at  its  head  was  selected 
to  prepare  the  four  ballet  sequences. 
Richard  Barstow,  famous  Broadway 
director,  was  engaged  to  assist  in 
writing  the  script,  planning  the  chore¬ 
ography,  selecting  the  music,  design¬ 
ing  stage  sets  and  lighting,  writing 


the  narration,  and  eventually  to 
train  the  models,  rehearse  the  ballet 
and  combine  the  production  into  an 
harmonious  and  brilliant  whole. 

The  four  movements  of  the  "Sym¬ 
phony  of  Fashion"  were  to  depict 
the  high  points  of  feminine  life  in 
youth  —  The  Enchonted  Years,  court¬ 
ship  —  The  Mad  Whirl,  marriage  — 
Monsieur  and  Madame,  and  maturity 
—  The  Age  of  Fascination.  Each  of 
the  sequences— its  ballet,  music,  fash¬ 
ion  and  narration  was  chosen  and 
developed  not  only  to  display  the 
newest  style  trends  but  to  illustrate 
definite  themes.  In  the  Enchanted 
Years  the  football  season  was  de¬ 
picted,  in  the  Mad  Whirl  a  military 
ball  was  held,  and  as  part  of  the 
Monsieur  and  Madame  scene  a 
wonderful  children's  birthday  party 
was  held,  and  in  the  final  movement 
—The  Age  of  Fascination,  $2,000,000 
worth  of  jewels  were  worn  by  the 
models.  The  ballet  sequences  also 
enhanced  the  story  of  the  Four  Ages 
of  Women  and  added  much  variety, 
movement  and  color  to  the  more  styl¬ 
ized  poses  of  choreographic  model¬ 
ing. 

But  enough  for  the  artistry  and 
general  outline  of  the  "Symphony  of 
mundane  and  practical  aim  of  the 
production— the  raising  of  money. 
The  seventeen  local  retail  stores 
which  exhibited  their  creations 
agreed  to  bear  the  expense  of  the 
Broadway  director.  Many  pages  of 
paid  advertising  were  sold  for  the 
handsome  seventy  page  souvenir 
program  to  be  given  to  each  person 
who  attended.  The  opening  night 
was  reserved  for  patrons  and  patron¬ 
esses  at  an  advanced  price,  half  of 
which  was  deductable  from  income 
tax  purposes  as  a  contribution  to 
the  Symphony  Society.  The  other 
two  performances  were  at  popular 
prices.  Of  course,  it  takes  money 
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to  make  money,  so  the  Women's 
Association  had  to  invest  its  entire 
capital  in  the  enterprise -all  $13  of 
it.  The  Symphony  Society  assisted 
with  a  $1200  credit  and  the  untiring 
efforts  of  its  manager,  Alan  Wat- 
rous. 

Such  were  the  plans  for  the  "Sym¬ 
phony  of  Fashion",  and  after  months 
of  arduous  labors  over  myriad  de¬ 
tails  by  hundreds  of  people  it  was 
presented  on  October  1-3.  Even  the 
men  in  the  audience,  most  of  whom 
had  attended  reluctantly,  went  away 
with  amazed  smiles  on  their  faces. 

"Why  I  really  enjoyed  that." 

"Those  dancers  couldn't  have  been 
local,  could  they?" 

"I  hadn't  thought  I  would  enjoy 
a  symphony  orchestra,  but  that  was 
grand  music." 

Some  even  went  back  for  the  next 
night's  performance,  and  for  the 
final  matinee  on  Sunday  the  box 
office  turned  people  away. 

The  "Symphony  of  Fashion"  had 
been  a  success— the  cooperating 
merchants  were  highly  impressed 
with  the  quality  of  the  production, 
the  orchestra  had  attracted  new 
listeners,  the  Civic  Ballet  had  been 
"discovered",  the  Women's  Associa¬ 
tion  had  greatly  enlarged  its  mem¬ 
bership,  publicised  its  activities  and 
multiplied  its  $13  several  times.  And. 
oh  yes,  the  Symphony's  maintenance 
fund  is  richer  by  $3,000  and  the 
orchestra  personnel  received  $1200 
for  their  many  rehearsals  and  per¬ 
formances. 


Mr.  Frank  Hayden  Connor,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  New  York, 
Boston  and  Chicago,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Sidney  and  Irving 
Harris  as  co-managers  of  Carl  Fisch¬ 
er,  Inc.,  Chicago,  to  succeed  their 
late  father,  Samuel  D.  Harris,  who 
passed  away  suddenly  on  Dec.  21. 

Mr.  Harris,  who  was  sixty-eight,  ia 
survived  by  his  wife,  a  daughter  and 
his  two  sons,  Sidney  and  Irving,  who, 
for  many  years  have  been  in  bus¬ 
iness  with  their  father,  Sidney  as 
head  of  the  retail  division  of  Carl 
Fischer,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  Irving  as 
manager  of  the  wholesale  depart¬ 
ment. 
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Symphony  Campaigns 
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Symphony  orchestras  live  "not  by 
music  alone"— but  also  are  forced 
to  think  in  terms  of  money  and 
season  memberships— a  practicality 
all  too  often  considered  primarily  as 
a  source  of  annoyance  by  orchestra 
organisations  which  are  prone  to 
feel  that  their  efforts  could  be  better 
put  on  their  real  job— that  of  making 
music!  Nevertheless  the  necessity 
for  selling  fine  music  to  the  public 
in  ever  increasing  numbers  may  be 
a  very  healthy  situation.  It  forces 
a  symphony  organization  to  make 
proper  analysis  of  its  values,  its 
assets,  the  general  merchandisable 
qualities  of  its  product,  and  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  its  sales  procedures. 
Such  periodic  analyses  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  any  successful  organization 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  in  the 
business  of  dispensing  symphonic 
music  and  fostering  culture  or 
whether  it  is  the  king  of  the  bubble 
gum  manufacturers. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  League 
secretary's  mail  has  to  do  with 
campaign  questions.  "Is  a  spring  or 
fall  campaign  better?"  "Please  send 
publicity  ideas!"  "Who  sells  the  tick¬ 
ets?"  "How  do  you  get  newspaper 
space?"  These,  and  hundreds  of 
other  questions  point  up  the  need 
for  the  League  to  establish  an  effec¬ 
tive  field  staff  to  study  the  proce¬ 
dures  of  the  member  orchestras  so 
as  to  offer  sound  counsel. 

One  of  the  concert  agencies  is 
toying  with  the  idea  of  developing  a 
promotion  service  whereby  cam¬ 
paign  assistance  would  be  offered 
to  those  community  orchestras  pur¬ 
chasing  artist  talent  from  the  agency. 
At  the  present  time  the  plan  is 
just  an  idea  not  a  specific  program. 

Spring  campaigns  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  During  the  concert  sea¬ 
son,  the  orchestra  generates  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  community  which  can 
be  brought  into  effective  use  in  a 
spring  campaign.  The  momentum  is 
already  there,  the  clerical  work  can 
be  taken  care  of  during  the  summer 
so  that  full  attention  can  be  given 
to  the  orchestra  itself  as  the  season 
opens  in  the  fall.  The  Kalamazoo 
Symphony  is  a  strong  adherent  of 
spring  campaigns.  Several  orches¬ 
tras,  both  professional  and  commun¬ 
ity  split  their  campaigns  by  having 
the  season  ticket  sale  at  one  time 
and  an  additional  maintenance  drive 
later.  News  about  fall  campaigns  is 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  carried  on  a  concentrated 
drive  for  one  week  in  October.  A 
publicity  expert  was  engaged  and 
during  that  week  daily  articles  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  local  newspapers  ac¬ 
companied  by  excellent  pictures  of 
the  orchestra  members.  The  articles 
were  written  by  Sarah  Worst,  Times 
staff  writer.  Immediately  under  her 
identification  is  the  following  staie- 
ment:  "This  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  articles  about  the  Tampa  Sym- 
hony  Orchestra,  the  men  and 
women  who  play  in  it  and  the 
instruments  they  play". 

The  first  article  carried  pictures  of 
each  of  the  season's  four  soloists 
with  full  information  on  their  train¬ 
ing  and  experience.  The  following 
day  an  informal  picture  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  concertmaster  was  given 
a  three  column  spread  under  the 
headlines  "Conductor,  Concertmas¬ 
ter,  Prepare  for  New  Season— The 
Orchestra  is  the  Most  Intricate  of  all 
the  Musical  Instruments".  The  open¬ 
ing  paragraph  of  the  article  is  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  symphony. 

"The  orchestra  has  frequently 
been  described  as  the  most  intricate 
and  versatile  of  all  the  musical 
instruments.  lust  as  the  piano  and 
harp  are  made  up  of  many  sep¬ 
arate  strings,  the  orchestra  is  made 
up  of  many  different  tone  produc¬ 
ing  units  combined  and  coordinated 
to  form  a  single  musical  instrument. 
The  conductor  might  be  regarded 
as  the  performer  who  plays  it.  In 
the  Tampa  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Lyman  Wiltse  is  the  conductor  or 
the  performer  who  plays  the  many¬ 
voiced  instrument,  assisted  for  the 
first  time  this  year  by  Melvin  Ritter, 
concertmaster." 

There  follows  a  very  interesting 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Wiltse, 
tracing  his  interest  in  music  from 
the  time  he  was  inspired  by  Mischa 
Elman,  through  his  various  educa¬ 
tion  and  music  experiences  until  he 
came  to  the  University  of  Tampa  as 
head  of  the  music  department  in 
1938.  Mr.  Ritter,  the  concertmaster, 
is  introduced  in  the  article  and  the 
work  of  the  concertmaster  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows:  "As  concert- 
master  he  is  responsible  for  the 
violin  section.  He  has  charge  of 
arranging  the  parts  so  that  the 
movement  of  the  bows  will  be  uni- 


Lyman  Wiltse,  conductor  of  the 
Tampa  Symphony  Orchestra,  Tampa, 
Florida. 


form,  and  he  has  charge  of  the 
violin  rehearsals  held  separately." 
Mr.  Ritter's  interest  in  music,  training 
and  experience  are  then  given  in 
detail. 

The  article  for  the  third  day  of 
the  campaign  introduced  the  violin 
section  with  a  six  column  picture 
under  the  title  "Violin  Sections  Re¬ 
hearse  Varied  Effects  for  First  Sym¬ 
phony  Concert".  Pictures  of  both 
violin  sections  and  complete  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  members  were  used. 
The  article  described  the  work  of 
the  siring  choir  as  follows:  "In  any 
symphony  the  strings  form  the 
largest  group  in  the  orchestra.  In 
fact,  the  preponderance  of  strings  is 
what  makes  the  orchestra  a  sympho¬ 
ny  orchestra. 

"To  the  string  group  or  choir,  the 
violins,  violas,  cellos,  basses  and 
harp,  falls  the  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
orchestra's  music,  and  because  of 
the  violin's  variety  of  emotional  ex¬ 
pression  and  its  amazing  agility,  it 
has  become  the  leading  instrument 
and  the  nucleus  of  the  symphony 
orchestra".  Interesting  discussion  of 
some  of  the  varied  effects  used  by 
violinists  including  pizzicato,  col 
legno,  tremolo  etc.,  and  feature 
material  on  various  members  of  the 
sections  were  used. 

The  fourth  article  carried  informal 
rehearsal  pictures  of  the  viola,  celli 
and  bass  sections  under  the  head¬ 
line  "Lower  Strings  Provide  Dark. 
Rich  Tones  —  Violas.  Cellos  and 


Basses  Provide  the  Foundation", 
with  the  following  lead  paragraph: 
"While  the  violins  provide  the  bril¬ 
liance.  the  violas,  cellos  and  basses 
provide  the  foundation  and  middle 
of  the  string  choir  of  a  symphony 
orchestra.  The  violas,  which  look 
like  slightly  enlarged  violins  and 
have  a  mournful  tone,  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  violins  and  the 
cellos  and  add  a  valuable  dark 
shade  to  the  orchestra's  tonal 
coloring." 

Additional  information  in  the  use 
of  these  strings  is  given  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  specific  musical  works  for 
illustration  of  the  statements  made. 
The  viola,  cello  and  bass  players 
are  listed  by  name  and  in  many 
cases  their  regular  employment  is 
also  given. 

The  fifth  article  introduced  the 
woodwinds  with  a  three  column  cut 
and  headline— "Piccolo  to  Bassoon, 
Orchestra  Woodwinds  add  Mellow 
Tone".  The  woodwinds  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  "instruments  which  at  one 
time  were  all  made  of  wood,  and 
which  produced  their  tones  by  being 
blown".  An  interesting  though  brief 
discussion  of  the  uses  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  in  various  works  of  music 
together  with  a  description  of  their 
characteristic  sounds  is  given.  The 
head  of  each  section  is  introduced 
with  a  short  biographical  sketch  and 
other  members  are  mentioned  and 
identified  with  their  usual  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  sixth  day's  article  and  pictures 
introduced  the  brass  choir.  Again 
two  three  column  cuts  were  used  — 
the  first  one  showing  the  trumpets, 
trombones  and  tuba  players  under 
the  heading  —  "Strong  Instruments. 
Brass  Winds  Contribute  Brilliance  to 
Symphony".  The  article  opens  with 
the  following  paragraph:  "Without 
the  brasses  or  brass  winds,  force  and 
emphasis  of  expression  would  be 
lost  in  a  symphony  orchestra  and  a 
variety  of  color  that  is  essential  to 
fine  music  would  be  lacking.  The 
brasses  —  French  horns,  trumpets, 
trombones  and  tubas  —  add  much  to 
the  vigor  and  fullness  of  the  or¬ 
chestra.  As  their  name  implies  they 
are  made  of  brass  and  instead  of 
having  keys  to  vary  pitch  and  sound 
as  the  woodwinds  do.  the  brasses 
have  valves  or  in  the  case  of  the 
trombone,  a  slide".  The  French  horn 
Continued  on  Page  4,  Column  3 
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PURPOSE  of  the  LEAGUE 

The  object  oi  the  League  shall  be 
to  develop  and  stimulate  the  growth 
of  civic  and  community  symphony 
orchestras  in  the  United  States,  to 
further  the  welfare  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  by  an  interchange  of  ideas,  to 
increase  the  opportunities  for  Ameri¬ 
can  conductors,  composers,  and 
artists  —  and  in  general  to  improve 
the  standards  of  civic  symphony 
orchestras. 


Community  Orchestras 
Lauded  by  Nationaly 
Known  Men 

Fred  Waring,  famed  director  oi 
"The  Pennsylvanians";  Carleton 
Smith,  diiector  oi  the  National  Arts 
Foundation;  and  Dr.  Norman  Pincent 
Peale,  writer  and  lecturer  and  pastor 
of  Marble  Collegiate  Church  in  New 
York,  all  lauded  the  work  oi  the 
nation's  community  symphoney  or¬ 
chestras  in  recent  appearances  in 
Charleston,  West  Va. 

Waring,  who  with  his  orchestra 
played  several  engagements  in 
Charleston,  graciously  took  time  to 
discuss  local  music  efforts  with  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Secre¬ 
tary.  He  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  fact  that  many  community 
symphonies  are  offering  solo  spots 
to  their  local  artists. 

"These  young  people  desperately 
need  such  opportunities."  stated 
Waring.  "Before  taking  the  big  jump 
to  New  York  and  meeting  up  with 
the  terrific  competition  there,  they 
should  have  had  a  chance  to  find 
out  if  they  are  really  ready  for  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  They  should  know 
whether  or  not  they  can  perform 
under  pressure;  whether  they  can 
attract  and  hold  an  audience.  If 
the  musical  organizations  in  their 
own  home  communities  don't  give 
them  their  chance,  where  are  they 
going  to  get  it?  The  whole  cause 
for  American  music  and  culture  can 
be  greatly  served  through  the  com¬ 
munity  orchestras  in  this  nation." 

Carleton  Smith,  in  his  lecture  titled. 
"If  You  Like  It  —  It's  Music",  urged 
that  all  communities  should  do  more 
to  develop  their  own  art  by  backing 
up  local  talent,  and  described  a 
symphony  orchestra  as  "the  best 
investment"  a  community  could 
make.  "I  am  glad  that  this  city  has 
a  symphony  orchestra",  declared 
Smith  from  the  lecture  platform.  "It 
is  the  best  investment  you  can  make. 
I  hope  you  will  find  a  way  to  give 
your  symphony  a  surplus,  and  to 
present  it  to  all  your  children.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  come 
when  symphony  orchestras,  general¬ 
ly.  will  receive  governmental  sup¬ 
port  from  either  the  city,  state  or 
federal  government." 

Dr.  Peale,  in  speaking  before  a 
state  teacher's  convention  com¬ 
mented  on  the  importance  oi  local 
communities  developing  their  own 
cultural  activities  emphasizing  the 
excellent  influence  oi  such  a  large 
scale  project  as  a  local  symphony 
orchestra. 


Tampa  Symphony  Uses 
Excellent  Newspaper  Publicity 
In  Fall  Campaign 

Continued  From  Page  3,  Column  4 

and  its  use  within  the  orchestra  is 
described  and  members  oi  the  sec¬ 
tions  are  introduced  with  detailed 
information  about  their  previous  ex¬ 
perience  and  interest  in  their  instru¬ 
ments. 

The  1948-49  season  is  the  second 
season  for  the  Tampa  Symphony  and 
a  budget  oi  SI 5,000  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Approximately  1700  member¬ 
ships  were  sold  as  oi  October  19th 
and  the  balance  is  to  be  raised  by 
the  executive  board  through  contri¬ 
butions.  An  executive  secietary  has 
been  placed  on  a  monthly  salary 
and  the  season  will  consist  of  five 
concerts,  four  of  which  will  include 
outstanding  soloists.  The  fifth  will 
be  devoted  to  the  winners  oi  the 
Young  Artists'  Competition  held  last 
spring.  The  orchestra  is  also  plan¬ 
ning  one  children's  concert  for  this 
year. 

Lamar  Stringfield,  Composer- 
Conductor,  Challenges 
"Tradition  for  Tradition's 
Sake"  Theory 

Continued  From  Page  I,  Column  4 

omission  of  extensive  program  notes. 
1  believe  that  it  is  more  important 
to  write  program  notes  about  the 
living  subjects,  composers  and  artists 
as  related  to  present  day  life  than 
to  copy  and  rewrite  biographical 
and  other  material  that  has  been 
written  about  thousands  oi  times." 

There  follow  brief  biographical 
sketches  oi  Stringfield,  Eunice  Podis 
the  soloist  and  comments  on  "A 
Negro  Parade"  composed  by  String- 
field  in  1931  and  first  performed  in 
February  1935  in  Constitution  Hall, 
Washington  D.C.  by  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  oi  Hans  Kindler,  as  follows; 

"From  the  direction  of  'Potter's 
Field'  comes  the  sound  oi  beating 
drums.  Louder  and  louder  it  grows. 
People  —  Negroes  and  whites  alike 
—  turn  their  heads  and  listen  to  the 
approaching  procession.  A  memor¬ 
able  event  in  the  little  Southern 
village  is  about  to  take  place.  Little 
Negro  boys  and  girls  are  seen 
running  gleefully  along  the  side¬ 
lines  of  the  gayly  dressed  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps  of  a  Negro  American 
Legion  Post.  Men  and  women  in 
working  clothes  mingle  in  the  spec¬ 
tacle,  Negroes  dominating.  It  is 
their  day.  The  strutting  Drum  and 

Continued  on  Page  7,  Column  4 


Arthur  B.  Lipkin,  League 
President,  Assists  in  the 
Opening  of  Two  Symphony 
Campaigns 

Continued  From  Page  I,  Column  3 
establishes  its  organization  it  hopes 
to  become  a  member  oi  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League. 

In  discussing  ways  and  means 
whereby  community  orchestras  may 
effectively  present  their  case  to  their 
community,  Mr.  Lipkin  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comments;  "There  has  been  a 
tremendous  growth  in  the  musical 
life  oi  our  country  in  the  last  decade. 
Recently  I  returned  from  the  fourth 
transcontinental  tour  with  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Orchestra  so  I  have  direct¬ 
ly  observed  it  first-hand. 

"We  Americans  have  enjoyed  a 
widening  and  rising  standard  of 
living  with  more  leisure  to  enjoy  the 
arts.  Music,  one  oi  the  most  social 
oi  the  arts,  has  grown  as  sponta¬ 
neously  as  sports.  Today  we  are  the 
leading  musical  nation.  According  to 
recent  figures  nine  million  more 
people  attended  musical  events  in 
1947  than  attended  baseball  games. 
These  amazing  figures  are  due  to 
the  healthy  development  oi  local 
music  groups. 

"Your  own  orchestra  offers  you 
the  opportunity  to  hear  and  see 
music  as  it  is  made.  For  many  who 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  hear 
live  music  the  eye  is  as  important 
as  the  ear.  Your  orchestra  will  af¬ 
ford  you  the  chance  to  hear  the 
masterworks  of  classic  and  contem¬ 
porary  music.  Orchestra  music  sym¬ 
bolizes  harmony  and  cooperation  in 
a  war-weary  world  torn  with  dis- 
sentions.  In  listening  to  a  good 
orchestra  large  numbers  of  people 
can  forget  their  personal  problems 
and  lose  themselves  through  music 
in  the  strong  spiritual  faith  oi  Bach, 
the  romantic  yearning  oi  Schubert,  or 
the  passionate  revolt  oi  Beethoven 
against  the  evils  of  his  day. 

"Some  may  ask.  'Do  we  not  have 
those  benefits  already  from  visiting 
orchestras?  Can  we  not  hear  the 
famous  interpretations  on  the  radio 
or  on  records?' 

"Yes,  but  with  your  own  orchestra 
giving  concerts  for  you  and  your 
children  you  will  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  oi  music  coming  to  life  in 
your  town.  It  can  strengthen  the 
growth  of  other  musical  groups  by 
combining  with  choruses,  ballet,  giv¬ 
ing  childrens  concerts,  etc. 

"THUS  YOUR  OWN  ORCHESTRA 
CAN  BE  THE  FOUNTAINHEAD 
WHICH  ENRICHES  THE  WHOLE 
MUSICAL  LIFE  OF  YOUR  CITY  AND 
STATE." 
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Death  of 

William  Arms  Fisher 

Williams  Arms  Fisher,  87,  noted 
composer  and  mu::lc  editor,  husband 
oi  Emma  Aims  F’sl  er,  New  England 
regional  vice  president  oi  the  League, 
died  on  December  18,  1948.  Mr. 
Fisher  was  editor-in-chiei  and  pub¬ 
lishing  manager  of  the  Oliver  Dit- 
son  Music  Publishing  Company  oi 
Boston  for  41  years.  He  was  twice 
president  oi  the  Music  Publishers 
Association  oi  the  United  States,  and 
probably  best  known  for  his  arrange¬ 
ment  oi  the  spiritual  "Coin'  Home" 
from  the  Largo  oi  Dvorak's  New 
World  Symphony. 

Executive  Session  — 

Air  Borne 

League  President  Arthur  B.  Lipkin 
had  a  fifteen  minute  stop  over  at 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  airport  and 
asked  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League 
Secretary,  to  meet  him  for  a  brief 
executive  session.  Accordingly 
weighty  League  matters  were  dis¬ 
cussed  over  cofiee  and  doughnuts 
while  the  plane  propellers  whirred 
an  effective  accompaniment  on  the 
mountain  top  airport. 
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Orchestra  Memberships 

Casper  Civic  Symphony, 

Casper,  Wyoming. 

Blaine  D.  Coolbaugh,  Conductor. 
Connecticut  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Daniel  Saidenberg,  Conductor. 
Haverhill  Civic  Symphony, 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

Sayard  Stone,  Conductor. 
Midwestern  Conservatory  oi  Music 
Symphony,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Robert  Mayer,  Conductor. 


Waukesha  Symphony  Association, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Associate  Memberships 

Morgulis,  George,  Symphony  Place¬ 
ment  Bureau.  New  York  City. 

Ricker,  Mark  B.,  Business  Manager, 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Symphony. 

Robertson,  James  P.,  Conductor, 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Symphony. 

Trovarelli,  Dom,  Lima  Ohio. 

Wright.  Leverett,  Columbia  Concerts, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 


''League  Half-Notes" 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Stein,  who  received 
her  PhD  in  music  from  the  University 
oi  Michigan  this  past  year,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  oi  Director  oi  the 
Dept,  of  Music  at  Texas  Lutheran 
College  at  Seguin,  Texas.  She  is 
hopeful  oi  forming  a  college-civic 
symphony  orchestra  and  will  be  able 
to  draw  on  her  own  wide  conducting 
experience  for  its  direction.  Dr.  Stein 
asks  for  assistance  and  suggestions 
from  other  combination  "town  and 
gown"  orchestra  managers  and  con¬ 
ductors. 


Fall  River  Symphony  (Fall  River, 
Mass.)  is  presenting  its  24th  season 
this  year.  In  the  past  23  years  the 
orchestra  has  given  solo  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  more  than  eighty  local  artists. 
The  Andover  (Mass.)  Community 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  George 
Brown  played  a  youth  concert  in 
November,  presenting  7  year  old 
Charles  Castleman  as  soloist  in  the 
allegro  movement  of  the  Vivaldi 
Concerto  in  A  Minor  for  violin  and 


The  West  Shore  Symphony  located 
in  Grand  Haven  and  Muskegon, 


Michigan,  reorganized  its  campaign 
and  organization  this  fall.  The  board 
was  increased  to  about  sixty  mem¬ 
bers  with  representatives  from 
Muskegan,  Grandhaven,  Fremont, 
Holland,  Montague,  and  White  Hall, 
Michigan.  Mrs.  Julian  B.  Hatton, 
President  oi  the  orchestra,  reports 
that  many  of  these  communities 
were  not  aware  of  the  orchestra. 
The  expansion  oi  the  organization 
promises  to  be  oi  great  assistance 
in  this  year's  season,  according  to 
Palmer  Quackenbush,  conductor. 
Alan  Watrous,  manager  of  the 
Wichita  Symphony  spoke  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  Nov.  3  about 
orchestral  problems. 

The  Harrisburg  (Pennsylvania) 
Symphony  Orchestra.  George  T. 
Quakenbush,  conductor,  opened  its 
19th  season  playing  its  144th  con¬ 
cert  on  Tuesday  evening,  October 
5,  1948  with  the  following  program; 

Mendelssohn— Overture  to  Calm 
Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage 

Brahms— Symphony  No.  4 
Grieg— Piano  Concerto  in  A  Major 
— Menahem  Pressler,  soloist. 

The  Harrisburg  Orchestra's  printed 
program  has  a  "new  look"  this 
year.  The  front  cover  carries  a  hand¬ 
some  picture  of  the  concert  hall. 
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Carl  Fischer's  American  Orchestra  Edition  offers  an  authentic 
presentation  of  many  major  works  of  the  standard  orchestral  reper¬ 
toire  skillfully  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  modern  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra.  While  adhering  strictly  to  the  original  scoring 
and  instrumentation,  this  edition  provides  the  conductor  with  many 
important  features.  A  complete  piano-reduction  is  included  (in  the 
score  only)  for  convenient  use  in  sectional  rehearsals.  Rehearsal 


numbers  are  placed  at  more  frequent  intervals,  and,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  at  the  beginning  of  phrases.  Fingerings  and  bowings  have 
been  carefully  indicated  for  the  string  parts.  Cuings  have  been  made 
in  the  parts  for  guidance  only.  The  tenor  clef  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  bassoon  and  trombone  parts,  and  wherever  A  clarinets 
appear  in  the  score,  transposed  parts  for  Bb  instruments  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  addition  to  the  A  parts. 

Ex.Pts. 

Score  Set  A  Set  B  Set  C  Each 
{including  score) 


BACH,J.  S. — ABERT,  J.  J.  (Dasch),  Prelude,  Choral  and  Fugue  (No. AEll)  3-00  5-50  7.30  8.75  -40 

BEETHOVEN,  L.  van  (Sopkin),  Egmont  Overture  (No.  AE  8) .  3-00  5-50  7.50  9.00  .25 

BRAHMS,  J.  (Dasch),  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor  (No.  AE25) .  4.00  12.00  16.50  20.00  .  50 

HEROLD,  F.  (Sopkin),  Zampa  Overture  (No.  AE27) . 2.00  5-00  7.00  8.00  .50 

SCHUBERT,  F.  (Dasch),  Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  (The  Unfinished 

Symphony)  (No.  AE21) .  2.00  6.00  8.00  10.00  .50 

SIBELIUS,  J.  (Sopkin),  Finlandia  (Tone  Poem)  (No.  AE22) .  2.25  5-00  7.00  8.50  .  50 

{prices  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  works  in  this  important  series  see  your  local  dealer 
or  write  direct  to 


CARL  FISCHER, 


62  (hooper  Scj..  New  York  3  •  165  W.  S'^th  St.,  New  3'ork  19 
Inc.  Bt)ston  ^  ((Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Los  Angeles 
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Youngstown,  Ohio  Symphony  Reviews  Twenty-Three  Year  Career 


Youngstown  Symphony  Makes  Contribution 
to  the  League 

The  Youngstown  Symphony  Orchestra  recently  made 
a  $25  contribution  to  the  League.  This  was  prompted 
by  the  excellent  help  given  to  the  opening  of  the 
Youngstown  campaign  by  the  League  President,  Mr. 
Arthur  B.  Lipkin.  Mr.  Richard  P.  Owsley,  President  of 
the  Youngstown  Orchestra,  stated  that  the  Orchestra 
was  sending  the  check  to  further  the  work  of  the  League. 


American  Symphony  orchestra* 
are  born  struggling,  use  every  con¬ 
ceivable  method  to  stay  in  existence, 
present  great  values  to  their  com¬ 
munities.  yet  must  continue  their 
struggle  to  iinance  their  work.  The 
iollowing  historical  sketch  taken 
from  the  November  1948  concert 
program  —  the  orchestra's  100th  con¬ 
cert  —  of  the  Youngstown  Symphony 
is  a  fine  example  of  how  many 
groups  and  individuals  ioin  efforts 
so  that  live  symphonic  music  is  a 
reality  in  hundred*  of  American 
cities  today. 

In  other  historical  material  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  program  is  to  be 
found  a  list  of  37  former  Youngstown 
Symphony  members  now  holding 
important  music  positions  in  profes¬ 
sional  orchestras  and  music  educa¬ 
tion  institutions  throughout  the 
nation. 

History  of  The 
Youngstown 
Symphony  Orchestra 

The  orchestra  was  organized  in 
1926  by  Michael  and  Carmine  Fico- 
celli.  It  was  called  the  Youngstown 
Little  Symphony  Orchestra  —  "Little" 
because  there  were  only  12  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  average  age  was  16. 

The  "Little"  Symphony  made  its 
debut  on  June  7,  1926  presenting  a 
radio  program  over  WKBN.  It  played 
for  the  first  Radio  Show  in  Youngs¬ 
town  and  was  engaged  for  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  shows,  the  Vindicator  spon¬ 
soring  the  orchestra  during  the  fourth 
Radio  Show  in  1929. 

In  1928  Michael  Ficocelli  went  to 
Rome  for  a  four  year  course  of 
study  to  further  his  musical  educa¬ 
tion.  During  these  four  years  the 
Little  Symphony  was  conducted  by 
Michael's  brother  Carmine,  the  or¬ 
chestra  presenting  weekly  ladio 
programs  over  WKBN. 

The  first  public  concert  given  by 
the  Little  Symphony  was  on  May 
27,  1929.  Carmine  Ficocelli  con¬ 
ducted  the  orchestra  which  then 
numbered  twenty-two  members.  All 
the  arrangements  were  made  by  the 
orchestra  members,  from  the  hiring 
of  the  hall  to  the  sale  of  tickets  and 
the  engagement  of  usher*.  All  the 
profit  went  to  Michael  in  Rome. 

The  excellence  of  the  performance 
given  May  9,  1932  in  St.  Luke's 
Church  Auditorium  attracted  city¬ 


wide  attention.  This  concert  con¬ 
ducted  by  both  Michael  and  Car¬ 
mine.  who  have  since  been  sharing 
the  podium  duties,  gave  Youngs¬ 
town  the  unique  distinction  of  hav¬ 
ing  probably  the  only  orchestra  with 
brother  conductors.  With  the  mem¬ 
bership  then  of  only  twenty-three 
musicians  it  was  evident  that  quality 
rather  than  quantity  was  being 
stressed.  This  has  become  a  tradi¬ 
tion  with  the  orchestra.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  years  several  more  con¬ 
certs  were  given,  this  time  at  South 
High  School,  tickets  being  sold  by 
orchestra  players. 

A  free  concert  was  sponsored  by 
the  Active  Division  of  the  Monday 
Musical  Club  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  11,  1934  at  Stambaugh 
Auditorium  and  was  attended  by 
3,000  persons.  A  free-will  offering 
accounted  for  a  profit  of  SI 00  over 
and  above  expenses.  Raymond  Bren¬ 
ner  was  asked  to  act  as  trustee  for 
this  fund  but  he  referred  the  con¬ 
ductors  to  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  brought  the  "Jay- 
Cees"  into  the  picture  who  later 
recommended  and  carried  out  the 
promotion  of  four  concerts  in  the 
spring  of  1935.  The  size  of  the 
symphony  grew  and  the  word 
"Little"  was  omitted  from  its  name. 
The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
then  organized  the  Youngstown  Sym¬ 
phony  Socity  to  be  the  permanent 
promotion  and  administration  body 
of  the  orchestra  with  Albert  H.  Kind- 
ler  as  its  president. 

During  the  next  two  seasons  the 
Orchestra  and  Society  went  forward 
unaided.  The  orchestra's  progress 
enabled  it  to  begin  presenting 
famouz  artists  as  soloists.  The  Junior 
Chamber  again  joined  the  Society 
in  its  campaign  and  an  audience  of 
2,300  persons  was  attracted  for  the 
opening  of  the  1937-38  season  in 
Stambaugh  Auditorium. 

Although  the  presentation  of  world 


famous  soloists  is  being  continued, 
local  artist  talent  has  not  been 
neglected.  Encouraging  local  music¬ 
al  talent  and  providing  opportunity 
for  gifted  performers  to  make  them¬ 
selves  known  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  achievements  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Symphony  Orchestra  —  this  is 
well  demonstrated  in  the  appearance 
of  the  various  high  school  choirs, 
local  choruses  and  assisting  soloists 
at  the  "pop"  concerts. 

The  orchestra,  a  community  insti¬ 
tution,  has  become  the  heart  of  the 
city's  music.  "Pop"  concerts  which 
had  begun  as  indoor  attractions 
were  extended  to  include  summer 
outdoor  programs.  These  "concerts 
under  the  stars"  were  sponsored  by 
the  Youngstown  Junior  League  and 
were  presented  for  several  years  at 
The  Mansion.  The  League  now  as¬ 
sists  at  similar  concerts  at  Idora 
Park,  assuming  charge  of  the  usher¬ 
ing  and  helping  to  underwrite  the 
cost. 

One  of  the  greatest  values  of  the 
orchestra  is  its  presentation  of  the 
children's  concerts  initiated  by  the 
orchestra  and  now  sponsored  by  the 
Women's  Committee.  Since  the  first 
children's  concert  given  May  29, 
1941,  attendance  has  grown  from 
2,000  to  over  12,000  which  includes 
students  from  city,  county  and  paro¬ 
chial  schools.  Movies  of  these  con¬ 
certs  were  made  in  1947  and  were 
later  shown  in  local  theaters. 

The  Women's  Committee  through 
its  many  activities  has  been  a  great 
factor  in  the  support  of  the  orchestra. 
Besides  sponsoring  children's  con¬ 
certs  it  also  helps  the  Youth  Group, 
Young  Artists  Preview,  and  holds 
receptions  for  guest  artists.  The 
Committee  further  aids  the  orchestra 
by  raising  funds  through  book  re¬ 
views,  teas,  card  parties,  fashion 
shows,  dances,  garden  parties,  sym¬ 
phony  musicales  and  recitals.  At 


one  time  they  sponsored  Pre-Sym¬ 
phony  radio  talks  by  Dr.  Henry  V. 
Stearns. 

Back  in  1938,  on  September  1st, 
the  Youngstown  Park  and  Play¬ 
ground  Commission  sponsored  a  con¬ 
cert  by  the  symphony  free  to  the 
public  in  Wick  Park.  Another  high¬ 
light  in  the  history  of  the  symphony 
was  the  joint  presentation  of  the 
Symphony  Society  and  the  Monday 
Musical  Club,  of  the  operetta  "Flora- 
dora"  on  May  9  and  10,  1940  at  the 
Palace  Theater, 

Bizet's  opera,  "Carmen,"  was  given 
in  concert  form  by  the  Youngstown 
Symphony  Orchestra  with  9  soloists 
and  a  chorus  of  125,  on  April  24. 
1941.  An  all  high  school  orchestra, 
picked  from  the  orchestras  of  Youngs¬ 
town's  public  schools,  joined  with 
the  Symphony  in  playing  two  num¬ 
bers  during  the  special  concert  on 
May  10,  1941,  with  Jessica  Dragon- 
ette  soprano  soloist.  On  September 
6.  1942,  the  Symphony  played  at  the 
Canfield  Fair  to  an  audience  of 
5,000.  This  was  the  first  time  any 
symphony  has  appeared  at  any 
Ohio  Fair.  The  orchestra  continued 
to  present  concerts  at  the  Fair  in 
1943,  1944.  1945  and  1946. 

Echoes  of  World  War  II  hit  the 
symphony  in  1942.  Some  25  mem¬ 
bers  including  conductor  Carmine 
Ficocelli  entered  the  Armed  Services. 
Many  other  members  worked  in  de¬ 
fense  plants.  During  the  war  years 
the  Symphony  kept  going,  although 
working  under  many  hardships.  The 
depleted  ranks  were  filled  by  women 
and  talented  students  from  Youngs¬ 
town  and  near-by  music  schools. 
Throughout  the  world  the  OWI  film 
"City  of  Steel",  made  in  Youngs¬ 
town  in  1943,  presenting  scenes  of 
our  steel  mills  and  the  Youngstown 
Symphony  with  Michael  Ficocelli, 
was  shown  to  service  men  and 
civilians. 

During  several  summers  the  con¬ 
ductors  added  to  their  experience 
and  furthered  their  musical  studies 
by  attending  Berkshire  Music  Center 
and  from  time  to  time  our  conductors 
have  been  invited  to  appear  as 
guest  conductors  for  other  sym¬ 
phonies  and  music  festivals  in  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  orchestra  has  appeared  in 
concerts  out  of  town,  which  broadens 
Youngstown  as  a  center  of  music. 
It  has  presented  over  61  perform¬ 
ances  of  symphonic  works  in 
Youngstown. 
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League  Work  with 
Music  Education 
Organizations  Started 

Arthur  D.  Berg,  conductor  oi  the 
Mount  Clemens  (Michigcm)  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  was  appointed 
chairman  oi  the  Music  Education 
Committee  at  the  June  Convention. 
For  the  last  several  months  he  has 
been  making  a  survey  of  the  orches¬ 
tras  in  the  universities,  colleges  and 
conservatories  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Berg  is  now  ready  to 
start  widespread  contact  with  the 
educational  institutions  as  well  as 
many  national  music  education  as¬ 
sociations. 

The  work  and  goals  of  these 
groups  are  identical  to  those  oi  the 
community  symphony  —  namely  to 
promote  the  growth  oi  American  cul¬ 
ture  through  music  education  and 
participation.  Students  and  teachers 
alike  are  potential  community  sym¬ 
phony  players  and  audience  mem¬ 
bers.  The  mutual  problems  can  be 
met  through  cooperation,  planning 
and  action. 

Many  members  oi  the  League  are 


also  members  oi  the  national  asso¬ 
ciations  and  can  be  oi  great  assis¬ 
tance  in  this  phase  oi  the  League 
work.  Those  league  members  hold¬ 
ing  membership  in  national  educa¬ 
tional  associations  are  asked  to 
write  to  Mr.  Berg  at  89  South  Gratiot 
Avenue,  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan,  ad¬ 
vising  him  oi  their  willingness  and 
ability  to  make  contacts  in  the  var¬ 
ious  organizations.  Mr.  Berg  would 
also  like  to  know  oi  League  members 
who  are  planning  to  r  .end  the 
national,  divisional,  and  jtate  meet¬ 
ings  oi  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference.  League  members  will 
then  be  appointed  as  official  League 
delegates  to  these  conierences  and 
will  be  given  full  information  on 
the  material  which  they  will  be 
asked  to  present  at  the  meeting. 


Jean  Browning  Maderia,  wife  oi 
Francis  Madeira,  conductor  oi  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  has  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
this  season  in  "Gotterdammering" 
and  "Migon." 


League  Receives 
Publicity  In  National 
Publications 

The  Music  Joxynal  edited  by  Mr. 
Ennis  Davis,  is  carrying  a  series  oi 
articles  based  on  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  and  on 
the  problems  involved  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  management  oi  a  com¬ 
munity  symphony  orchestra.  There 
will  be  ten  articles  in  the  series, 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  League  Secretary,  and  the  Music 
Journal  is  considering  the  possibil¬ 
ities  oi  reprinting  them  in  syllabus 
form  at  the  completion  oi  the  series. 
The  publication  oi  the  series  came 
about  as  a  result  oi  Dr.  Theodore 
Vosburgh,  music  director  oi  the  Dow 
Company  acquainting  Mr.  Davis  with 
the  work  and  aims  oi  the  League. 

The  first  article  in  the  series  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  November-December 
issue  oi  the  Music  Journal  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  brief  summary  oi  the 
League,  pictures  taken  at  the  June 
convention  and  an  analysis  oi  the 
symphony  orchestra  development  in 
this  country.  Statistics  showing  the 
percentage  oi  orchestras  existing  in 
various  sized  cities  were  reported 
together  with  a  brief  statement  oi 
the  procedures  .necessary  for  the 
establishment  oi  a  symphony  orches¬ 
tra.  These  procedures  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  the  later  articles. 

Musical  America  carried  a  very 
full  account  and  pictures  oi  the 
1948  League  convention  in  the  July 
issue,  page  6.  The  Etude  reported 
the  convention  in  the  August  issue, 
page  457. 

Mr.  Francis  D.  Perkins,  Music 
Editor  oi  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  graciously  acknowledged  re¬ 
ceiving  the  convention  issue  oi  the 
League  News  Letter  and  stated  that 
he  hoped  to  make  use  of  some  oi 
its  contents  in  the  Sunday  music 
pages  oi  the  paper. 

Charleston  Orchestra 
Offers  "Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  Money 
Back" 

The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sym¬ 
phony  and  its  conductor,  Antonio 
Modarelli,  have  long  felt  that  many 
people,  never  having  heard  a  sym¬ 
phony  concert,  would  enjoy  it  if 
they  just  gave  themselves  a  chance 
to  listen.  So  certain  was  the  orches¬ 
tra  oi  the  truth  of  this  feeling,  that 
it  secured  the  cooperation  oi  the 


Charleston  Gazette,  local  newspaper, 
in  making  a  unique  offer  to  new 
subscribers.  The  Gaze'.le  carried  a 
front  page  box  twice  the  week 
preceding  the  opening  concert,  of¬ 
fering  a  "satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  back"  proposition  to  new 
subscribers. 

The  subscribers  were  invited  to 
send  in  an  attached  coupon  with  a 
$2.00  payment  on  o  season  ticket. 
They  were  to  attend  the  first  con¬ 
certs,  if  after  having  heard  the 
orchestra,  they  were  not  pleased 
they  could  return  their  ticket  and 
receive  reimbursement  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  oi  the  necessary  taxes.  If 
they  were  satisfied  they  would  retain 
the  season  ticket,  paying  the  remain¬ 
ing  amount  due  on  it. 

The  orchestra  received  a  consider¬ 
able  response  from  persoiu  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  organization,  and  not 
a  single  person  made  application  ior 
a  refund  on  the  tickets.  A  follow-up 
newstory  was  carried  in  the  paper 
reporting  the  success  oi  the  plan, 
and  extending  it  to  other  new  sub¬ 
scribers  throughout  the  season. 


Lamar  Stringfield  ChallengM 
"Tradition  for  Tradition's 
Sake"  Theory 

Continued  From  Page  4,  Column  3 
Bugle  Corps  passes  in  review  sound¬ 
ing  a  barbaric  rhythm  oi  proud 
hearts.  The  sounds  oi  drums  grow¬ 
ing  fainter  and  fainter  with  nuances 
rising  and  falling  in  waves  to  a 
perfect  calm. 

"The  Negroes  have  had  their  sel¬ 
dom-granted  right-of-way  .  .  .  They 
retrace  their  steps  .  .  .  Back  in 
'Potter's  Field'  racial  difference  is 
forgotten  and  the  Negroes  become 
kings  oi  their  own  feelings  again, 
stimulated  by  fresh  memories  of 
their  parade." 

COMPLETE  CONCERT  PROGRAM 


Egmont  Overture . Beethoven 

Concerto  in  A  Minor  ior 

Piano  and  Orchestra . Grieg 


Eunice  Podis,  Pianist 
INTERMISSION 
Symphony  No.  8 

In  B  Minor . Schubert 

A  Negro  Parade . Stringfield 

A  new  Concert  Hall  will  be  opened 
early  in  October  by  the  well-known 
music  firm  oi  Carl  Fisher,  Inc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Frank  Hayden  Connor, 
President.  The  hall,  which  combines 
old  world  charm  with  the  most 
modern  equipment,  occupies  the 
entire  second  floor  oi  the  music 
publisher's  new  building  ot  165 
West  Fifty-seventh  Street. 


_ .DISTINCTIVE  WORK5= — ^ 

for 

YOUR  ORCHESTRA 

Couperin-Milhaud  —  Overture  and  Allegro 
(Score  $2.00,  Orch.  parts  $4.00) 

Gliere-Cohn  —  Cortege  from  "The  Red  Poppy" 

(Score  $2.50,  Orch.  parts  $4.50) 

McDonald,  H.  —  The  Legend  of  the  Arkansas  Traveler 
(Score  $2.00,  Orch.  parts  $3.50) 

Persichetti,  V.  —  The  Hollow  Men  for  trumpet  and  strings 
(Score  $1.25,  Orch.  parts  $1.25,  Each  extra  string  part  25c) 

White,  Paul  —  Idyl 

(Score  $2.00,  Orch.  parts  $2.50) 
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SeCietmuA  PMUCfliilt  league  Memberships 
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So  you  like  the  new  printed  edition  of  the  News  Letter!  That  makes  us 
very  happy.  Our  face  needed  lifting  as  we  well  knew  —  and  our  hope  is  to 
keep  it  up  —  chin  and  all  from  now  on. 

The  birth  process  of  the  News  Letter  is  still  long  and  arduous.  You  — 
the  members  send  the  news.  Your  secretary  writes  it  down,  counts  the 
words,  measures  the  pages,  and  sends  it  to  Alan  Watrous  (air  mail). 

In  the  meantime,  A.  H.  Miller,  Watrous  and  Arthur  Lipkin  solicit  the 
ads.  Mr.  Watrous  then  confers  with  the  printer,  fits  in  the  ads  and  pictures, 
fixes  up  the  headlines,  puts  on  the  finishing  touches,  turns  out  a  beautiful 
glossy  iob  and  sees  to  it  that  your  copy  is  placed  in  the  mail. 

However,  the  real  nerve  center  of  the  News  Letter  is  your  own 
desk,  for  if  you  don't  send  your  clippings,  programs,  pictures,  and  comments 
to  the  secretary  there  can  be  no  news. 

Many  of  you  have  requested  information  on  conductors'  salaries.  Real¬ 
izing  that  this  information  is  often  held  confidential,  we  have  hesitated  to  ask 
for  it.  However,  the  requests  are  constantly  coming,  so  we  are  asking  you 
to  file  it  anonymously  as  follows; 

Population  of  your  city _ 

Does  the  conductor  have  other  paid  work  in  addition  to  the  orchestra? 

Yes _ No _ 

Amount  of  annual  salary  paid  to  conductor  by  the  orchestra? _ 

What  period  of  the  year  is  covered  by  the  salary? _ 

How  is  the  salary  generally  looked  upon  by  your  community? 

About  the  proper  amount  for  the  conductor  to  receive?. _ _ _ 

Generally  considered  too  high  for  conductor  to  receive? _ 

Generally  considered  too  low  for  conductor  to  receive? _ 

Comments; 

The  tabulated  reports  under  population  headings  will  be  given  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  News  Letter. 

MAIL  THIS  FORM  TO;  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Secretary 

Box  2292  Charleston.  W.  Va. 


League  financing  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  thought  and  study 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
apparent  that  additional  funds  must 
be  made  available  if  the  League  is 
to  carry  out  the  extensive  work 
which  its  members  are  requesting. 

After  Studying  many  written  re¬ 
ports  from  committee  members, 
Arthur  B.  Lipkin,  president,  reports 
that  the  committee  has  decided  to 
raise  orchestra  memberships  to 
SIO.OO  per  year,  but  will  retain  the 


$2.00  dues  for  individual  members. 
Inasmuch  as  memberships  are  re¬ 
ceived  throughout  the  year,  dues 
will  be  effective  for  a  12  month 
period  from  the  time  the  payment 
is  made. 

Orchestra  memberships  will  en¬ 
title  the  organization  to  receive  two 
copies  of  all  League  materials,  the 
copies  to  be  mailed  to  the  designated 
persons  or  offices.  Orchestras  are 
urged  to  secure  individual  League 
memberships  from  their  conductors, 
managers,  board  and  committee 
chairmen  and  members  and  orches¬ 
tra  players. 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIPS 

League  memberships  are  now  available  to  all  orchestras 
and  interested  individuals 

ORCHESTRA  MEMBERSHIPS  ....  $10.00  per  yr. 

Entitles  the  orchestra  to  voting  privileges  in  the  League 
and  2  copies  of  all  League  materials. 

NAME  OF  ORCHESTRA _ 

Address _ _ 

Please  send  League  materials  to: 

Name  .  _  .  Address _ . 

Name  _  Address— _  . 

INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERSHIPS . $2.00  per  yr. 

Name _  _ _ 

Address _ _ _  _ _ _ 

Musical  organization  associated  with _ 

Date _ 
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AMP  offers  its  full  rental  facilities  at 
^  costs  to  meet  your  budget  *  Our  1948 
Treasury  of  Symphonic  Works  is  now 
ready  for  you 
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y  ASSOCIATED  MUSIC  PUBLISHERS,  INC./ 

(A  Wholly  Owned  Subsidiary  of  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.) 

y  25  WEST  45th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 
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